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A Pattern for Child 


Growth and Uevelopment in Art 


Leon L. Winslow, Director of Art Education, Baltimor 
and a veteran teacher presents his views on this important subj« 


Leon L. 
Winslow 


According to educational accept- 
ance of the term, “art is expression”, 
appropriateness in the resultant form 
being determined by the creative ar- 
tist himself, and not by any influence 
exerted by an instructor. Thus art 
education becomes a means leading 
to the production and the appreciation 
of products, to improvement in con- 
duct, to better individuals and to a 
better society. It should be empha- 
sized, however, that in the process of 
improvement the individual is more 
important than the organization of 
which he is a part. Individuality must 
be protected and fostered if the ar- 
tist, latent in every child, is to develop 
and function properly. 

Art is perhaps the most visual sub- 
ject area of the entire school curricu- 
lum and it differs from the others in 
that it is most often an outgrowth of 
the curriculum as a whole. Since it is 
concerned more with emotional than 
with intellectual considerations, art 
also differs in this respect from the 
other areas. The purpose of art edu- 
cation in the schools is to meet the 
spiritual as well as the material needs 
of children through the use of art 
mediums and through the contempla- 
tion and selection of works of art, 
providing outlets for the creative and 
the appreciative impulses. 

The subject of art, pursued in 
school, should help to adjust the child 
to his environment by acquainting him 
with the use of art as a means of 
recreation and enjoyment, and by in- 
forming, and sometimes by training 
him in the use of art as a means to 
occupational employment, thus help- 
ing to accomplish both the objectives 
of general and vocational education. 
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In the adjustment of indivduals ax 
of groups it is important that th 
teacher should be acquainted wit 
therapeutic and ethical as well as wit 
esthetic values. He should be able ; 
assist the child and the class to « 
solve their perplexities and difficultie 
through creative activities, and som: 
time to resolve their elations as we 
through art, thereby securing desi 
able psychological satisfactions. Thi 
can often be accomplished be: 
through encouraging and guiding th 
creative experiences of individuo; 
working together on community pro 
ects involving the common goo 
Consequently significant art educatio 
should have as one of its purposes ih: 
ethical as well as the esthetic develop 
ment and growth of individuals with 
in social group. 

Thus art as an area of school ex 
perience will be seen to have as it 
purpose the meeting of social need 
through individual growth and ¢& 
velopment, for the better art expres 
sion and art appreciation of all th: 
children. It is important then that th: 
child shall be encouraged to expres 
himself worthily, and that his expres 
sions shall sometimes reveal his stan 
on issues of right and wrong. Free 
dom of expression should imply com 
plete freedom on the part of the in 
dividual to express his own convis 
tions about vital issues. 

Art experiences are carried on /' 
the elementary schools, where it: 
regular grade teacher, in the absence 
of a specially trained art teache' 
works under the supervision of a spe 
cialist, and in the general and voc 
tional junior and senior high school 
under the personal direction of an a 
teacher. The procedure in either cas 
makes use of the unit of teaching, be 
cause the field of education is so larg 
that it has of necessity to be broke 
down into assimilable parts. 


In the junior and senior high schoo 
art is a differentiated subject, repre 
sentative, in the curriculum, of th 
field of art as a special phase of hv 
man living, whereas in the elementar 


school it is a more closely integrate 
and component part of the unifie 


educational program. Individual di 


ferences among the pupils are usual! 


provided for in the secondary schoo 
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by « general tryout course in the jun- 
ior hich schools, followed by special 
art courses in the senior high schools, 
planned to meet both the general and 


the vocational needs. 
art curriculum extending 
it 4 the last four years of high 
; sometimes offered when a 
number of promising stu- 
istifies making such provision 
f _ It is not difficult to recognize 
sted child. He likes to draw, 
great deal of the time; is gen- 
f superior intelligence; is more 
e; enjoys artistic things, and 
f ating in art experiences; is 
y imaginative and responsive 
lation. The writer recalls the 
a twelve-year-old boy who 
make interesting and signifi- 
tches during the English pe- 
hen asked what he most en- 
2 replied, “Muscles”. This child 
t conform to the accepted 
standards. His best work was 
t home rather than in school. 
classes in subjects other than 
vas most creative, rather than 
art class where this was logi- 
> be expected. The talented 
s generally an individual, and 
juently his needs have to be met 
jually. 
sequence generally observed in 
ng on a unit of teaching in art is 
iological, as is all purposeful 
king. Development stages in the 
rying on of the unit are (1) orien- 
n, (2) design, (3) forming prod- 
and (4) appreciation. Orienta- 
introduces the unit; design is con- 
srned with planning the work to be 
-; forming products constitutes the 
irrying out of the plan; appreciation, 
evaluation of the work accom- 
shed. 

The unit of teaching in art embraces 
both information and activities, the in- 
formation furnishing a background 
of experience which is both general 
and technical. The activities are both 
directed and creative. Thus the unit of 
teaching in art is a carefully balanced 
one, the amount of information ex- 
perience included compensating for 
the number and quality of actiivties 
engaged in, while general and tech- 
nical information and directed and 
creative activities are also carefully 
balanced. The individual needs of 
hildren are met through the use of 
! variety of art mediums such as clay 
and plasticine, plaster, paper pulp, 
‘extile materials, wood, metal, leath- 
*r and plastics as well as the com- 
moner materials such as paper, chalk, 

ayons, inks, and paints. 

it is not important that a child 
hould be taught to represent things 


“The success of the art education program is 
dependent largely or. the professionalism of the 
teacher.” 

From Scott Key School, Baltimore 


realistically. On the contrary, it is 
much more desirable that he should 
be encouraged to organize well, to 
express ideas and feelings freely and 
adequately, to participate in creative 
experiences that are educational in 
the broadest sense. 

Tools such as pen and loom, proces- 
ses such as modeling and etching, 
techniques such as finger painting and 
air brush, materials such as wood and 
clay, all become art mediums when 
used for a creative purpose. Clay, for 
example, is an important medium be- 


cause it enlarges the field of expres- 
sion to three dimensions; it is easily 
worked, is well adapted to the needs 
of those who prefer to work “in the 
round”, and is a popular material of 
the creative artist. 

The art teacher must be able to 
diagnose and to prescribe for the 
haptic child who prefers to express 
himself synthetically as well as for 
the realistic child who prefers to “il- 
lustrate his experiences”. He must be 
able to meet both the needs of the 
intellectual child, and of the emo- 
tional child. In order to promote ap- 
propriate activities on the part of all 
the pupils it is imperative that the 
teacher should help the class to build 
up a background of experience out of 
which expression with materials will 
grow, which presupposes a careful 
setting of the stage by the teacher for 
all the art activities to be undertaken. 

The child-centered art teaching of 
today, as compared with the teacher- 
centered method of the past, is now 
being realized in the free, self-reliant 
student who is better able to live co- 
operatively and happily with his con- 
temporaries. The success of the art 
education program in any school sys- 
tem, school building or classroom is 
dependent largely on the perform- 
ance of the teacher. Facilities for 
carrying on the program are also im- 
portant, and it is desirable that the 
supplies should be adequate. Without 
the presence in the classroom of an 

(Continued on page 6) 


Art Curriculum Students engaged in processes of ceramic sculpture, at Baltimore’s Eastern High 
School. Note new kiln being fired in background at right. 
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TRAINING TEACHERS FOR ART EDUCATION 


@ @ @ Ruth Blankmier, President of Western Arts Association, 
tackles two important questions for all of us to ponder @ @ @ 


So, there has been a shortage of teachers! And we should do all we can 
in the recruiting of young people to go into teaching! It is even more difficult 
to find well trained art teachers. Superintendents and Principals find it very 
easy and gratifying to their budgets to omit the art teacher for the following 
year, or two, or three. Yes, the community expects to have a music teacher, 
they love the activities and programs of the band and orchestra and just one 
extra instrument teacher will help to get the band in shape for the fall games! 

On examination of state educational directories it is very evident that 
the above conditions are prevailing. Many elementary school systems have no 
art teacher or supervisor; many high schools with from five to thirty staff 
members have no art teachers or art classes in their curriculum. Some of the 
smallest high schools will show that one or two music teachers will be included 
in the list. 

Are we poor salesmen? Can’t we produce the desired wares? Are art 
educators a group of timid unassuming plodders who believe that their product 
is one of the best but there is no use to stir up difficulty for recognition? There 
seem to be two very evident reasons for the lack of art education in many of 
our schools. One, the pathway ahead of an art teacher has not been profes- 
sionally ready and the other, | fear, has had something to do with poor prepara- 
tion on the part of the art teacher. 

Within the past year, a business man, who had for a long time been watch- 
ing this art education field from the grandstand, said he had definitely made 
up his mind that art teachers did not know what they were trying to do and 
because they didn’t know, were timid in demanding their share of time, space, 
materials, equipment and subject recognition. This was difficult for me to be- 
lieve, mainly because | have been fortunate to be in a school system that has 
had an unbroken span of art education since the turn of the century or before. 
Not so, in many communities. The more | thought about this accusation, art 
education graduates applying for positions and many of long time service, 
the more | believed the accusation was true. Fundamentally this lack of assur- 
ance is a result of faulty training or preparation. Superintendents and principals 
too often sense both and become discouraged. 

In my first paragraph | stated that it was difficult to find well trained art 
teachers,—with emphasis on the well trained. This point of departure on serv- 
ice surely does not preclude that principals and supervisors need do no more 
in-service training with new teachers. No educator in any area should ever feel 
he has gone beyond the need for in-service growth. Pupils, the community, the 
business world, the government are constant sources for in-service training for 
all. The point | wish to stress is that we must seek a more efficient, a more func- 
tional means of preparation for potential teachers before we can say they are 
ready for full time service. 

The most important commodity in education is the child. Educational re- 
search is continually being carried on with pupils and students. The subjects, 
the books, the equipment, material,—all are means to the end or the educa- 
tion of the child. The arts are one of the most important aspects of the child’s en- 
vironment, and rightfully so because they offer one of the rare means toward 
intellectual and emotional growth. To teach creatively a teacher must have this 
philosophy as a background. She must have the opportunity to train a longer 
period with the child as her responsibility. She must be led to learn self evalua- 
tion along with the growth of the child. 

In teacher training institutions today the curriculum plans give the on- 
coming teachers too short periods of cadet or practice teaching. This op- 
portunity for them usually comes during the fourth or last year of training, 
after all “book-larnin’ ” is completed. This time allotment given to actual work- 
ing with children is not adequate in length nor does it come at the right time. 
For years we have known that learning isn’t accomplished by practicing skills 
and then later being able to apply or adopt these skills expertly. We must 
get the potential teachers working sooner and over longer periods with pupils 
in actual classroom situations. 
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If we think of this broader use of Bs 


cadet teaching we may compcre jt 
with internship in medical training. 
Can we not apply internship—~(re. 
search for potential teachers and chil. 
dren) to preparation in our Teccher’ 
Training Schools? This is even nore 
applicable in art training than in othe, 
fields although it would not achieve 
better results in all education. 

| should like to see art eduction 
courses set up on the cooperative >lan 
After two years of fundamental sub. 
ject area training have two tea her. 
students work cooperatively in : tar. 
ing their internship. This whole lar 
would take approximately six ) ears 
of training instead of the usual our 
but some remuneration could be 
gained during their fifth and ixth 
years while cooperating in actual 
classroom responsibilities. During the 
third and fourth years of trair ing, 
practice work would be done under 
supervision of well establsihed ar 
teachers, but the fifth and sixth year 
should give increasing amounts of 
responsibility in handling and teach: 
ing of children. A pair of coopercting 
student-teachers might be assigned to 
a small town school where most likely 
there would otherwise be no art teach: 
er. While one student-teacher is at her 
training school for six months, the 
other would be at the teaching as- 
signment. After six months the student 
teachers would exchange places. Pat- 
terns for scheduling can be estab- 
lished. These student-teachers mighi 
receive approximately half salary the 
fifth year and two-thirds or three 
fourths salary the sixth year of their 
internship. 

This approach in training engineers 
and in many other fields has proven 
successful. Why cannot it be tried with 
our future teachers? | believe our 
teachers on receiving a definite teach: 
ing assignment will feel better equip- 
ped to understand children and they 
can continually weigh given philoso- 
phies and theories with actual experi: 
ence. 


State Art Organizations 
Are Moving Along 


Dr. F. Louis Hoover, past President 
of Western Arts Association and Head 
of the Art Department at Illinois State 
Normal University, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Art Education As- 
sociation at that Organization’s sec- 
ond annual meeting held in Peor a, 
Illinois, November 11 and 12:h. 
Every member of the Council carri2d 
on enthusiastically in preparation for 
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% the meeting. Reports state that mem- 
bersh'os to date were increased about 


30 cent over last year; that the 
sp -s, Dr. Harry Wood of Bradley 
Insti. in Peoria; Dr. C. W. Sanford, 
Dir of Illinois Secondary School 
Cu um Revision Program; and A. 
W kschmidt, Director of Art and 
M Jefferson City, Missouri, stimu- 
lat hought-provoking discussions 
an members during workshop 


the Dallas Western Arts meet- 
en Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld called 
f - State Presidents for an in- 
f »reakfast and discussion, state 
a cators have been moving in 
t ction of stronger organiza- 
diana groups met on May 7, 
evolve a plan for their state 
( ciation. District groups and art 
: of Indiana’s Education Asso- 
c had been active previously, 
b v, according to a statement 
f r. Edward |. Reasor of the Art 
D ment at Terre Haute Teachers 
the Indiana Art Education 

tion is now in existence. 
Uildred Whiting, Head of the 
A -partment at Eastern Illinois 
S college, Charleston, Illinois, and 
ig president of the |.A.E.A. had 
contacting other state presidents 
jhout the midwest area. To date 
seem to be about fourteen states 

ized in this area. 

ve March-April issue of “Art Edu- 
‘ topics for discussion were giv- 
newly formed state organiza- 
,. Of the twelve topics given, those 
ie the state group more closely 
local working groups, with com- 
munity organizations, and aim to 
reach individuals to help them with 
their problems in art teaching are the 
means of building strong foundations 
for Regional and National. To actu- 
ily interest art people in small towns 
and outlying communities, definite 
plans must be made on methods of 
contact and means of art assistance 
worked out. Will it not be most ef- 
fective if a research body be made 
ip of national, regional, state and 
‘ocal art representatives to study this 
question? Local or State art groups 
should not try to be little N.A.E.A’s. 
‘he functions of each level can be de- 
‘ed adequately in detail so that all 
an work together harmoniously; the 
naller local and state groups looking 
pendently to N.A.E.A. for National 
d International problems. Then in 
‘© it must be the N.A.E.A. and Re- 
1als depending on smaller groups 
' community and personal art con- 


3cTs. 


' believe the more we move toward 
2anization of state and local groups 


the more we must try to become ac- 
quainted with our art neighbors, both 
professionally and individually. It is 
not enough to send out notices of 
meetings, have a “corking good 
speaker” and think we are finished. 
To know Mary K. Smith, who teaches 
art in Consolidated School District 21 
north of Willow Corners; know more 
about her needs in art materials and 
equipment; help her to improve the 
art teaching-learning situation in her 
school, and to help her know how 
others may be solving their problems 
—these are the functions of active 
local art groups. Would not teacher- 
welfare objectives be a responsibility 
of local and state art associations? 
Perhaps it will take some time to 
accomplish perfect organization of 


objectives, functions and activities of 
all of our art groups. It is most hope- 
ful when we remember how much has 
been accomplished since the begin- 
ning of our National Art Education 
Association. Our attitudes and phi- 
losophy concerning our art groups 
must be that we are all aiming for 
the same purpose, the large goal,— 
improvement of art education in the 
schools of the nation. Let us think 
then, of one art organization, built 
up of sections or divisions for more 
efficient research and_ production. 
Music educators have reached the 
point of development where they 
think their groups are working to- 
gether for the good of the boys and 
girls they are teaching. We can and 
must do the same. 


icf's on books Aids 


@ Pen, Brush and Ink by Henry C. 
Pitz, Watson Guptill Publications, 
Inc., 345 Hudson Street, New York 
14, N. Y. 1949, $8.00. 


Henry C. Pitz is both a distinguished 
artist and an effective teacher. In this 
particular instance he evidences a 
profound knowledge of psychology as 
well. His selection of the illustrations, 
his method of presentation and his 
thoroughness, bring to light the fact 
that he is concerned not only with the 
tyro, the beginner, but also with the 
mature artist who seeks a fresh source 
of inspiration. 

The purists in art education may 
frown upon a “how to do it” book. 
Yet, upon reflection, one must agree 
that there is a great deal of creative 
imagination in the logical sequence 
and in the breadth of presentation of 
the subject covered by this volume. 
Technique is only a way of doing 
things; however, the beginner and 
the seasoned, need the stimulation 
that may be forthcoming by seeing 
good work done by others. Upwards 
of one hundred outstanding illustrat- 
ors of the past and present have been 
chosen by the author to illustrate what 
he discusses; examination reveals 
that the men were chosen for the 
thing they did at their very best. 

The subject matter covered is 
equally as broad; the spirit of illus- 
tration, its psychology, conditions of 
work, foundational techniques, varia- 
tions and combinations of germane 
media, action, composition, processes 
of reproduction, special effects, all 
these are covered. 

All in all, for its purposes, the 
book has all that can be reasonably 
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expected and more. It is a valuable 
reference work that should be avail- 
able to all who are engaged in the 
graphic arts. 

L. deF. 


® Art Then and Now by Kathryn 

Dean Lee and Katherine Tyler 

Burchwood (Appleton-Century- 

Crofts, Inc. N. Y.) 

This book has several commend- 
able features. It will be found to be 
educational in the fields of general 
education, and art appreciation and 
art history. The scope of its contents 
is ambitious. It takes the story of art 
history from the beginning of man 
thru Matisse and Picasso, without 
leaving the reader with a feeling of 
having ploughed thru weighty tomes 
on art history. Yet, there is no feel- 
ing that this survey has been so 
broad as to be meaningless. The im- 
portant chapters in the history of the 
art of the world are treated broadly, 
succinctly and significantly. The book’s 
educational value is further enhanced 
by the authors’ concentration on only 
architecture, sculpture and painting, 
rather than on all, or most, of the 
arts. While the minor arts are im- 
portant, they sometimes confuse a 
comprehensive survey of art. 

“Art Then and Now” is readable 
as a book because the reader’s con- 
venience has been considered. The 
language is non-technical and con- 
temporary. The generously large and 
numerous illustrations are concen- 
trated in a readily accessible central 
section of the book with the reading 
matter on both sides. The number of 
an illustration corresponds with the 
number of the page on which the 
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reproduction appears, thus eliminat- 
ing the usual confusion of book-page 
number and _illustration-page num- 
ber. For the reader’s added conveni- 
ence the illustration pages are num- 
bered with large, plain figures placed 
at the lower outside corner of each 
page. The index’s references to illus- 
trations as well as to text are very 
helpful. Each tersely written chapter 
is summarized in an outline at the end 
of each chapter. Each section of this 
outline has been given a single-word, 
bold heading. Long bibliographies at 
the end of each chapter have been 
replaced by carefully chosen, brief 
book lists. 

Introductory college and university 
courses in art appreciation could use 
this book as a text to great advan- 
tage. The average college student will 
enjoy reading it as a book. The col- 
lege art major can enjoy reading and 
studying the book for the breadth of 
perspective of art history that it gives. 

JOHN LEMBACH, 
State Teachers College, 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 


®@ A Common Bond is the title of a 
fairly comprehensive list of books pre- 
senting peoples of other nations, com- 
piled by the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. The work was 
prepared to accompany the Interna- 
tional Art Exchange, conducted co- 
operatively by the National Art Edu- 
cation Association and the American 
Junior Red Cross. Interested teachers 
and librarians may secure a copy of 
this excellent book list by addressing 
the regional chairmen of the Interna- 
tional Art Exchange Project (see Art 
Education, November-December issue) 
or the Carnegie Library. 


@ EFLA Films 


Films distributed by the Educational 
Film Library Association are produced 
by educational organizations. They 
are carefully planned to meet a spe- 
cific need, and are supervised by ex- 
perts in the subject area, for accuracy, 
authenticity and educational value. 

Requests for preview prints and 
purchase orders should be sent to the 
EFLA office Suite 1000, 1600 Broad- 
way, New York. Of particular interest 
to art teachers are the following: 


How to Make Handmade Lantern 
Slides, 22 min., color, $135.00. 
Produced by Indiana University. 


Basic production techniques for 
eight types of handmade lantern 
slides. Teachers of kindergarten, ele- 
mentary grades, and high school 
demonstrate how to make the types 


of slides most appropriate with their 
groups. Many suggestions on sources 
of content materials and uses for the 
various types of slides. 


Craftsmanship in Clay: Simple 
Slab Methods, 10 min., color, 
$75.00. Produced by Indiana Uni- 
versity. 


Techniques by which attractive pot- 
tery pieces may be made from clay 
are pictured as an expert potter, 
working in a ceramic studio, demon- 
strates simple methods of making 
slab pieces. As he works, his tools are 
introduced and their proper use ex- 
plained. Points out importance of 
imagination in design. 


Craftsmanship in Clay: Glaze Ap- 
plication, 10 min., color, $75.00. 
Produced by Indiana University. 


Introduces glazing as an activity of 
interest to pottery makers and demon- 
strates four methods of applying 
glaze: dipping, brushing, pouring, 
and spraying. It is designed for arts 
and crafts classes in high school and 
college, for recreation and camp 
groups, and for individuals interested 
in ceramics as a hobby or home in- 
dustry. 


@® How to Make Modern Jewelry, 
Charles J. Martin in collaboration 
with Victor D‘Amico, The Museum 
of Modern Art, New York, $2.50. 


Here is a book with a new and 
refreshing approach to modern jewel- 
ry making. The process of creating in 
metal is free and expressive, explor- 
ing every possibility of the material 
to the enhancement of the finished 
product. The problem of the develop- 
ment of the design is given definite 
consideration and the results are har- 
monious with the latest concepts of 
modern art. 

Eighteen experiences in jewelry 
construction with a minimum number 
of hand tools are contained in this 
volume. Beginning with the most 
simple of processes, the problems be- 
come more complex as the novice 
gains confidence in his skills and 
knowledge of techniques. Simple re- 
pousse, wire jewelry, pierced work, 
appliqued metal, rings, chain mak- 
ing, enamelling and unit jewelry are 
among the various activities. Addi- 
tional basic information on annealing, 
hard soldering, oxidizing, pickling, 
and polishing are included in a sepa- 
rate section. The fundamental tools 
and materials necessary for this work 
are carefully identified and listed as 
to size and amounts. Companies are 
recommended from which to purchase 
same. 
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Just as modern as its content, so js 
the format of this book. 175 plates of 
photographs and drawings are scat. 
tered throughout the 96 pages. I's in.| 
formal arrangement of modern type 
matter and illustrations is an invito.! 
tion to easy reading. 

The background of the author «1s an 
instructor in modern art and the suc. 
cessful proof of this work with c dults 
at the War Veterans’ Art Center, «pon. 


sored by the Museum of Moderr Arn, - 


makes this book an invaluable 4sse 
for the instruction of adult grou ss o 
high school classes. 
J. ALLEN PAWLIN 5, 
S.T.C., Kutztown 


@ From American to Coptic Wec ving 

Every school, university, colleg » on 
department and museum in the c un: 
try should own accurate, colorfu re. 
productions of significant and am. 
ous paintings and objects of ar fo 
purposes of teaching, research and 
reference. 

The American Library Color S ides 
Company, a pioneer in the color 
slide field has prepared an attractive 
catalog of its offerings. It was estab- 
lished in 1941 through the coopers. 
tive interests of artists and educators 
and has specialized in color slides. 

The slides are compiled from world: 
famous collections including the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, the Museum 
of Modern Art, the Whitney Museum 
of American Art, the Non-Objective 
Museum, the Phillips’ Memorial Gal- 
lery and others. The catalog lists about 
1500 items and represents a most 
complete and comprehensive colo 
slide collection of this nature. 

Teachers of art, of art appreciation, 
of history and related courses may 
find these an invaluable aid. The 
slides are guaranteed for fidelity and 
general quality. They are bound in 
glass and are clearly labeled. For de- 
tails, address American Library Color- 
Slides Company, New York 11, N. Y. 


A Pattern of Child Growth 
(Continued from page 3) 


efficient and understanding teacher, 
however, all other facilities, no mat: 
ter how superior, are of little avail. 
It is true that the instruction offered 
and the experiences engaged in are 
to be centered not in the teacher but 
in the child. Successful art teachers 
possess a sound philosophy of art and 
of art education; are acquainted with 
the broader implications of art, and 
also with the purposes of art educa- 
tion contributing generously to the 
general growth and development of 
individuals as members of the social 
group. 
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UNIQUE EXHIBITION 
BY CAPPER FOUNDATION 
FOR ©RIPPLED CHILDREN 


Shori'y before Christmas there will 


be a t exhibit and art auction sale 
in Tom «a for the benefit of crippled 
child The Topeka Women’s Club 
wit! .embership of 700 is the local 
spo! Honorary awards will be 
pre d. 

plans for this unique project 
fir under way, it was the spon- 
50 ention to invite only artists 
fro it region to donate pictures. 
TI ert T. Reid, nationally known 
a d cartoonist, visited the Cap- 
ndation Center and_ en- 


the handicapped children 
b ing funny pictures. He be- 
interested in the fine work 
ne, that he offered to donate 
his paintings to help raise 

nds. 
artists from far and near ex- 
a desire to participate in the 
>ndeavor. A few who donated 
Robert N. Sudlow, Kansas 
L er Sandzen, Lindsborg, Kan- 
cabeth Averill, Joslyn Art Mu- 
maha; Robert Gardner, Okla- 
; Kady B. Faulkner, Nebraska 
{ Conway, Washington College, 
s; Robert Hodgell, Drake Uni- 
¥, Des Moines; Richard Prasch, 
1 U.; Peter Hurd, Roswell, New 
>», and Henry V. Poor, New 


poi 1S: 


ihe past few weeks, this project 
ecome so nearly national in its 
that it has been decided to ex- 
the invitation to other colleges 
ort museums. If members of art 

‘ts, artists in general, or advanced 
students in art would like to donate 
original paintings, they may send for 
niry blanks. The sponsors will wel- 
come entries from those who have 
paintings, original sketches or prints 

hand which they would like to 
donate for this purpose. 

[he Capper Foundation was es- 
tablished in 1920 by Arthur Capper, 
former U. S$. Senator from Kansas. 
Later when it was incorporated he 
became and still is president of the 
Soard of Directors. It is a private 
igency organized not for profit. Its 
urpose is the remedial treatment of 
indicapped children whose parents 

e unable to bear the expense. One 

the Foundation’s latest undertak- 

gs is the Capper Center for Crippled 

‘dren. Here severely handicapped 
oungsters such as cerebral palsy and 

®born polio cases from several 

ies are given long-term daily treat- 
t and schooling. 


@ @ @ Mostly about Art, Art Edu- 


U. S. OFFICE ART SPECIALIST 


Mr. Arne W. Randall, recently of 
the faculty of Eastern Washington 
College of Education, Cheney, Wash- 
ington has assumed the post of spe- 
cialist in Fine Arts in the division of 
Elementary Education, U. S. Office of 
Education. This is a major event in 
our field and should mean much for 
the advancement of art in the schools 
of America. 


Mr. Randall comes to his post with 
a wide background. He was trained 
at Central Washington College of 
Education, the University of Washing- 
ton, the Chicago Art Institute and 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. His teaching experience includes 
Lincoln School of Columbia University, 
the University of Texas and some time 
at Pennsylvania State College. Dur- 
ing the war Mr. Randall was Visual 
Coordinator for the B-29 School of 
the Army Air Force at Bowling Field, 
Seattle, Washington. After the war he 
went into commercial art and estab- 
lished an advertising agency. 

Mr. Randall was President and 
Vice-President of the Washington 
State Art Association and participated 
in various capacities in the education- 
al activities of that state for a num- 
ker of years. 

We congratulate both the U. S. Of- 
fice and Mr. Randall on the tremen- 
dous significance of the step taken. 
Meantime we bespeak the cooperation 
of all workers in the field of art edu- 
cation in America. 


Arne W. 
Randall 


ATTENTION LIBRARIANS 
As you know, the H. W. Wilson Company, 
publishers of INDEXES and reference works, 
base their selection of publications on a 
questionnaire sent to librarians. We have 
continual requests from teachers of art for 
the inclusion of THIS PUBLICATION in the 
EDUCATION INDEX. Please bear this in 
mind when you receive the next question- 

naire. It will be appreciated. 
1. L. deFRANCESCO, Editor 
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INSTITUTE OF DESIGN— 
ILLINOIS TECH COMBINE 


The Institute of Design at 632 North 
Dearborn Street today officially be- 
came the department of Design of 
Illinois Institute of Technology. 

Dr. Henry T. Heald, president of 
Illinois Tech; Serge Chermayeff, presi- 
dent of the Institute of Design, and 
Crombie Taylor, secretary of the In- 
stitute of Design Corporation, signed 
the final papers at Illinois Tech. 

For the present the new design de- 
partment of Illinois Tech will operate 
at its near north side location. Later 
it will be moved to the growing, mod- 
ern Technology Center campus on the 
central south side. 

The design department will con- 
tinue the Institute of Design curricula 
in industrial design and visual com- 
munications, Dr. Heald said. 

Architecture students will be per- 
mitted to transfer to Illinois Tech’s de- 
partment of architecture, which will 
have the only course in architecture 
of the two former institutions. 

Mr. Chermayeff is now director of 
the design department. Ludwig Mies 
van der Rohe, distinguished director 
of Illinois Tech’s department of archi- 
tecture, continues in that capacity. 

Following action by the boards of 
trustees of both institutions and the 
signing of final papers. Illinois Tech 
has added a progresisve department 
of design to its technological educa- 
tion and research departments. 

“Illinois Tech is thus able better to 
fulfill its mission of service to industry, 
through education and research,” Dr. 
Heald said. 


The Institute of Design, founded in 
1937, was first known as the “New 
Bauhaus” and later as the School of 
Design. Lazlo Moholy Nagy was its 
founder and director until his death 
in 1946. 

Illinois Institute of Technology was 
formed in 1940 through a merger of 
Armour Institute of Technology and 
Lewis Institute, two half-century old 
Chicago institutions. 

Since 1940, Illinois Tech has en- 
larged its education and research pro- 
gram, added new staff members, built 
11 new buildings, and embarked up- 
on a long-range slum clearance, re- 
development and expansion program 
involving a 110-acre tract, 
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WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


“Art Work by Children of North 
America,” an exhibition of paintings, 
drawings, and prints, produced by 
young people of North America from 
six to eighteen years of age, will be 
on view at the Worcester Art Museum 
from December 18 through January 
29, 1950. 

The exhibition has been arranged 
in cooperation with the National Gal- 
lery of Canada, the Instituto de Bellas 
Artes of Mexico, and the United 
States Deaprtment of the Interior, Of- 
fice of Indian Affairs. 

Included in the exhibition is work 
submitted by twelve art museums and 
eighteen public school systems of the 
United States involving more than 
one hundred and fifty institutions. 
Three schools in Alaska have sent ma- 
terial, and Canada has contributed 
work from art museums and schools 
in seven provinces. Mexico is repre- 
sented by fifty paintings loaned by 
the National Gallery. 

It is believed that this is the first 
exhibition to present so broad a view 
of the kind of art work that is being 
done in this part of the world. 

The pictures are arranged accord- 
ing to geographic areas. In addition, 
there are sections devoted to work 
from various countries by children of 
similar ages, and specific subjects 
treated by children of different ages. 
The exhibition thus provides a con- 
venient means of studying children’s 
art. School administrators, teachers, 
and parents can trace from age to 
age over a twelve-year span, the 
growth in visual perception, manual 
dexterity, and maturity. This collec- 
tion of pictures provides the layman 
with an excellent opportunity to un- 
derstand better the art of children. 

The exhibition shows that children 
are not in awe of art and, given the 
opportunity, will express their ideas 
without inhibitions and with gusto. 
Today all school children draw or 
paint. This exhibition is truly North 
America, for here can be found a pic- 
turization of the natural resources, 
the people, and the activities of the 
North American continent as seen and 
expressed by its youth. 


INTEGRATED CORE COURSE 


The departments of Philosophy, Mu- 
sic, and Art, with the cooperation of 
the department of English, have com- 
bined to offer students at Connecticut 
Colleges in what is believed to be one 
of the first courses of its kind in higher 
education. 


ART AT OAK RIDGE 


Procuring art reproductions ready 
for placement in a manner commen- 
surate with their being has all kinds 
of obstacles as well as pleasures and 
anticipations. Although many compli- 
cations have arisen with circulating 
and exhibiting, this story deals mainly 
with the acquisition of thirty large, 
full color reproductions and four seri- 
graphs for Highland View Elementary 
School in Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 

The project began formally when 
it was pointed out to the faculty that 
there was scarcely a painting or print 
worthy of the name in our entire 
school. One purchase had been made 
by a fifth grade group from a circu- 
lating serigraph exhibit the year be- 
fore but other than this there were 
only small clippings representing the 
field of painting. Evidently the time 
was ripe. Forthwith a committee rep- 
resenting each grade level was 
formed to see what could be worked 
out. 

Our ignorance was appalling. How 
little we knew of pictures. The search 
for illustrations and miniatures mush- 
roomed and seemed to never end. 
Sepias and black and white prints 
brought back memories of the only art 
appreciation we had when we were 
children the ages of those in our 
charge. Books, catalogues and ex- 
hibits helped pin down some of our 
ideas of what we thought we wanted. 
There was little concept of what the 
total selection should include, repre- 
sent or prove. We merely wanted a 
picture, a good one, for each room. 
These were at that time thought to 
best serve the entire school by circu- 
lating but just how, is still an undeter- 
mined matter. 

The miniatures and clippings were 
mounted for easy reference and with 
the catalogues circulated among the 
teachers for choice indications. The il- 
lustrations were limited and were 
soon picked over like items at a base- 
ment sale. A few had to rely on the 
art teacher’s judgment and selection 
almost entirely. But for the most part 
it was an individual teacher-selection 
affair. A few considered the children’s 
preference but thought and time were 
not given to make this feasible. Some 
of the teachers took it upon them- 
selves to visit another elementary 
school and inquire into sources from 
which suitable lower grade material 
arose. 

Finally after four or five months we 
saw that this business could go on 
indefinitely and decided to draw up 
a list even though new reference ma- 
terial continued to come in. It was 


further decided to include matting and 


framing by the company filling the e 
order rather than depend upon |oco| 


school facilities. Previous experience | 
along this line proved unsatisfactory, © 
Certainly if they were worth heving | 


they were worth caring for properly. & 

Within a short while after this we, 
received notice that a field repri-sen. 
tative from one of the compznies | 
would arrive immediately to aid in 
the task. Again the selections vere ! 
gone over, verified or changed ii. the 
light of full scale prints now placed ! 
before us. What a treat it was! It was 4 
better than going to a gallery. E: thu. 
siasm ran high with speculatio: on, 
how this or that would look he: 2 or 
there and whether the children w duld 
like it. Animals, scenes, people, ab- 
stractions by artists from El Greco to 
Picasso too their places as likes and, 
dislikes functioned normally. 

Samples of framing were exhit ited ! 
and discussion in a few cases led us | 
to leave this entirely to the discretion 
of the dealer. 

A full afternoon of working and re- 
working every choice of practically ‘ 
every person involved produced a 
new list with quotations to the penny. | 
In dollars it looked impossible but 
considering one picture per rooin o 
bare minimum we took courage and 
again turned it over to the purchas. 
ing agent at the central office. Then + 
we waited. There was no way to an- 
ticipate the outcome. As far as wes 
knew it was the first of its kind at 
least on such a scale. One day with 
no more to-do than accompanies the 
delivery of the school mail or supplies 
from the warehouse a box from The. 
National Serigraph Society was left 
at our door. Did this mean that the 
rest would arrive? Logic would have 
it so but a call had to establish it. In 
fact the purchasing agent expressed 
surprise that the entire shipment 
hadn’t arrived. 

School was out for the summer be- 
fore the crates from Raymond & Ray- 
mond Inc. were checked in at the 
warehouse. Unable to wait until the! 
resumption of classwork again in the 
fall the principal, school secretary 
(who was anxious to see her Dutch 
Interior by Miro) and the art teacher 
had to have a peek. At one time we 
were dubious of the wisdom of fail- 
ing to get a definite committment on 
the framing of each picture but inspec: 
tion of the first box dismissed all ap- 
prehension. Each print was individu- 
ally treated reflecting the high art at- 
tainable in framing alone. Our gra- 
titude was immediately expressed to 
the companies with  appropricite 
praise and commendation for a job 
well done. 
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| « ume from the membership 
anal in the May-June, 1949, issue 
of “A Education” that | am one of 
the o foreign members of the 
N.A. | therefore feel rather proud 
and vileged to be associated with 
such ‘ine organization, and | wish 
toe ss my appreciation of the val- 
vab aterial that is sent to me. 

L ise, | wish to thank you per- 
sonc forthe help you so freely gave 
ear! n the year when | wrote for 


infor «tion for a thesis which | was 
requ d to write and submit to the 
Educ. on Department of my State. 
hat «is now been satisfactorily com- 
plete: it ran to 26,000 words and has 
been armly commended. As the sub- 


ject v s the modernization of art edu- 
catio’ n this State of Victoria, | hope 
it wi olay some small part in the im- 
prov ent of conditions under which 
this . al subject is taught here. From 
the | \crature | have received from 


the  A.E.A., it appears that a great 
batil: is being waged in U.S.A. to 
promote art education to its rightful 
place in the school curriculum and to 
demonstrate its importance in life to 
society at large; a similar struggle, on 
a lesser scale, is now taking place 
here, and we are witnessing sig- 
nificant changes. A new Primary art 
syllabus was introduced in 1947, 
though it has not achieved the suc- 
cess anticipated mainly through the 
failure of Primary teachers to appre- 
ciate its significance and through lack 
of adequate materials. Despite this, 
further progress can be reported. In 
1950 completely new (in many as- 
pects revolutionary) art syllabuses are 
being introduced in Secondary and 
Technical education, and the training 
of art teachers is also being modern- 
ized. All these innovations are in line 
with latest developments in art educa- 
tion overseas. 

In reference to the advancement of 
art education in Victoria, | have ex- 
plored the possibility of creating an 
art teachers’ association here for 
muival benefit and strength, pat- 
terred in the main on the framework 
of your successful association (it be- 
ing ‘he most efficient that | can dis- 
cove’). In order to form such an asso- 
ciation, however, considerable pub- 
licity and expert informaion must be 
dise inated, and with this in mind | 
mak: the following request. Providing 


oslage.... 


@ @ @ Which is a forum for 


the entire membership @ @ © 


due acknowledgment is made in all 
cases, would the N.A.E.A. raise any 
objections if from time to time articles, 
reviews, etc., appearing in your jour- 
nal, “Art Education,” were reprinted 
here? | have in mind the art teacher's 
creed, and several other writings 
which seem to me to bear heavily on 
conditions here in Victoria. Your asso- 
ciation’s co-operation in this regard 
would be greatly appreciated and 
would, | feel sure, further the cause 
of art education on an international 
basis. 

Enclosed with this communication, 
please find a bank draft for two dol- 
lars, this being my annual subscription 
for the next fiscal year. | am only too 
pleased to pay it! | would also like you 
to record a change of address; in 
future, would you kindly address all 
matter to my new address, as above? 

Wishing your association success in 
its campaign, | am 

Sincerely yours, 


MALCOLM C. DIMMACK, 
97 Pender Street, Thornbury, N 17, 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia 


“| received the copies of the art 
education creed. | plan to send one to 
every school. 

It is excellent. My sincere thanks.” 

Cordially yours, 
MARY M. CALLAHAN, 
Supervisor of Art. 


PEOPLE AND EVENTS 


Gordon B. Washburn has been 
chosen to succeed Homer Saint Gau- 
dens as Director sf the Department of 
Fine Arts at Carnegie Institute. The 
New Englander, 45 years old, has a 
distinguished career as Director of the 
Albright Art Gallery at Buffalo and at 
the Rhode Island School of Design’s 
Museum of Art. 

Elise E. Ruffini, after years of serv- 
ice on the staff of the Department of 
Fine and Industrial Arts of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, retired 
at the end of the 1948-49 academic 
year. 

Edward Warwick, Dean of the Penn- 
sylvania Museum School of Industrial 
Arts, Philadelphia, recently 
singled out as a man of exceptional 
vision for the unbelievable transfor- 
mation he has effected in the physical 
plant at that old institution. 
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PROPOSED BRUMIDI 
MEMORIAL IN CAPITOL 


In Washington, any contact with the 
Capitol Building of the United States 
increases our love for that building. 
That was true, even with the Italian 
artist, Costantino Brumidi, for he said 
in 1855: “My one ambition and my 
daily prayer is that | may live long 
enough to make beautiful the Capitol 
of the one country on earth in which 
there is liberty.“—And for twenty-five 
years he “made beautiful” our Capitol 
Building. 

Senator Voorhees, of Indiana, made 
a speech in the Senate back in 1880, 
a few days after the death of Brumidi, 
our Capitol artist. Said the Senator 
by way of eulogy: 

“At no distant day some memorial 
will be erected to his (Brumidi’s) mem- 
ory. He who beautifies the pathway of 
life, who creates images of loveliness 
for the human eye to rest upon is a 
benefactor of the human race. He will 
be crowned by the gratitude of his 
own and of succeeding generations.” 

Mrs. Myrtle Cheney Murdock, wife 
of Senator Murdock from Arizona 
says: 

“And now, in 1949, | envisage a 
memorial to Brumidi—not in cold 
stone or patina bronze—but a book, 
probably entitled, HE SO LOVED LIB- 
ERTY. Fortune has favored me during 
my dozen years of research on Bru- 
midi, for | have been able to unearth 
some valuable information on his life 
and works; however, publishers have 
been fearful lest a memorial volume 
on the Capitol artist would not bring 
profit. Periodically they have told me 
two things: (1) “A Brumidi bock such 
as you want with biography and first 
class color reproductions of his Capi- 
iol art would have to sell for fifteen 
or twenty dollars.” (2) “The initial in- 
vestment is too great a risk.” Mrs. 
Murdock persists in her endeavor. 


SAFE AND SANE 


A large number of New Jersey 
towns agreed that busy hands and 
minds are the answer to the annual 
Hallowe’en marauderings perpetrated 
by youngsters. Organized groups of 
children, under the guidance of teach- 
ers were kept busy decorating win- 
dows of local stores. This created at- 
tractive surroundings, gave children a 
real opportunity to participate in a 
community project and kept them off 
the streets. The following towns were 
reported as participating: Montclair, 
Irvington, Short Hills, Summit, Bloom- 
field, Madison, Chatham, Springfield, 
Malborne and Princeton township. 
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@ @ @ Tobring membership up to date, to alert offi- 
cers of regional and State organizations and 
generally to show the way we are growing @ @ @ 


@ ROOTS OF UNDERSTANDING 
IN MARYLAND 


The annual meeting of the Art Sec- 
tion of the M.S.E.A. was pronounced 
a success by the large group that at- 
tended the meetings. Well planned, 
well manned, the sessions, exhibitions, 
and demonstrations were related to 
the theme “Creative Experience, the 
Root of Understanding.” The all-state 
art exhibition was on view for three 
days, thus affording elementary and 
secondary teachers, as well as admin- 
istrators, ample opportunity to see 
what art teachers are doing and con- 
tributing to the total program of edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Roma Gans, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was the chief 
speaker at the annual luncheon; Olive 
Jobes, Supervisor of Art in Baltimore 
County, presided at the Art Assembly. 
Leven Leatherbury chaired the nine 
demonstration groups for the second- 
ary level: plaster sculpture, water- 
silk, screen, air brush, pottery and 
figures, lettering, finger painting, 
crayon processes, and puppetry. 

Emma Frederick was in charge of 
demonstrations for the intermediate 
level, with Dorothy Cox as her asso- 
ciate; demonstrations: clay model- 
ing, papier mache, tempera, dioramas 
paper sculpture, crayon, puppetry, 
finger painting, and slides. 

Pauline D. Smith and Gertrude 
Duke were in charge of demonstra- 
tions for the primary level: tempera 
painting, paper sculpture, modeling 
with papier mache, three dimensional 
construction, clay modeling, finger 
painting, and crayon processes. 


@ REPORT FROM OHIO 


Ohio art teachers flocked to Akron 
in late October for the annual conven- 
tion of the Art Section of the Ohio 
Education Association. Membership 
in the Section now tops the 250 mark 
and registered delegates for the two 
day session almost reached this figure. 

The Mayflower Hotel was alive 
with fascinating things “for to hear 
and for to see,” arranged under the 
expert guidance of President Paul 
Scherer of Cleveland and Program 
Chairman Ruth Whorl of Akron. Ex- 
hibits which attracted the attention 
of many of the visitors included “A 


Cross Section of Art Work from Akron 
Public Schools,” a show of student 
work from the school of the Akron Art 
Institute, traveling exhibits from Scho- 
lastic art competition and from Inter- 
national Red Cross Student Art Ex- 
change, and a whole room full of 
“Christmas Suggestions” assembled 
from the bulging “good-idea cup- 
boards” of the Lakewood, Cleveland, 
and Akron schools. The commercial 
exhibitors too, with their colorful 
booths of all that is good and all that 
is new in art supplies, served ithe 
needs of many visiting teachers who 
seldom have such an opportunity to 
see and study the offerings of the 
school art supply houses. 

The program was planned io offer 
opportunities for group thinking, for 
thoughtful listening, and for concen- 
trated looking which would weave io- 
gether to send every visitor home in- 
spired and strengthened to offer a 
richer program in his own community 
of “Art for Ohio’s Children” which 
later was the theme of the conven- 
tion. 

Two speakers served the convention 
—J. Sanford Doughty, Advertising 
Manager of Container Corporation of 
America, and Robin Bond, of Institute 
of Contemporary Design in Washing- 
fon, D. C. Mr. Bond’s thought provok- 
ing talk on “Art and Creative Living” 
pointed the way for art teachers to 
open up a new road in educational 
practice which can free the hearts of 
children and the minds of teachers 
from the shackles of authoritative pro- 
cedure and turn all energies to a crea- 
five attack upon the problems of liv- 
ing and learning. 

The mornings were devoted to dis- 
cussions under the able leadership of 
Manuel Barkan, Chairman of Art Edu- 
cation at Ohio State University. 
George Culler, Director of Akron Art 
Institute, led a discussion on “The Ap- 
preciation Experience—What Are We 
Doing About It?” Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and President of the National Art 
Education Association, on “Problems 
of Administration—How Can We 
Solve Them?” Other group discussions 
were as follows: “Public Relations— 
How Can We Improve Them?” with 
Michael Radock, Director of Public Re- 
lations, Kent State University, as lead- 
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er; “Visual Aids—Are We 
Them?” led by Sumner Vanica, Direc 
tor of Audio-Visual Aids in Akron 
Public Schools; and “The Neecs of 
Teachers—Are Present Practices Ade. | 
quate?” under the leadership of Ger. - 
trude Saastamoinen and Verna Wal.! 
ters, Associate Professors of Eduction 
at Western Reserve University and. 
Kent State University respectivel:. 

The second morning brough to. 
gether the whole thinking of the con. 
vention when the time was devotd io, 
a question and answer period with 
Mr. Bond as leader and a resune of 
the earlier group discussions thr ugh 
a panel made up of the group lec ders 
and Mr. Barkan with Mr. Bond as con. 
sultant. 

The Saturday afternoon session— 
was given over to demonstrat ons, 
planned primarily to serve the n2ed;' 
of the many classroom teachers who 
thronged in to swell the convertion 
crowd that second day. Some twenty 
centers were arranged in the ballroom 
and hotel parlors where teachers and 
pupils from nearby schools worked to 
show, in each case, some one iech- 
nique with which they had been par. 
ticularly successful. The program in. 
cluded all sorts of things from third 
grade finger painting to high school 
construction of mobiles. There were; 
centers devoted to jewelry making, 
silk screen, paper sculpture, new iech-} 
niques in ceramics, shadow plays, 
making slides, papier mache, enamel: 
ing, painting, tin can craft, use of 
strip films, leather and chip carving, 
etc. 

Social affairs were pleasant and 
profitable. They started with an “Old 
Timer’s Dinner” on the evening pre- 
ceding the convention. This was open 
to anyone willing to be called an “old- 
timer.” It attracted particularly officers 
and committee chairmen, both past 
and present. 

Friday night's banquet was a beau: 
tiful affair featured by Mr. Bond's 
challenging talk. The luncheon meet: 
ing Saturday gave delegates the 
chance to hear Dr. Ziegfeld’s hearten- 
ing report from the National Art Edu- 
cation Association and provided the 
setting for the annual business meet: 
ing. New officers are: 

President, Violet Patton, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio; Ist Vice 
President, Manuel Barkan, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio; 2nd Vice 
President, Marie Wolfs, Art Supervis- 
or, Parma, Ohio; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Frances Dils, Art Supervisor, Midcle- 
town, Ohio; Auditor, Henry Ray, Su- 
pervisor of Art and Elementary Edu-o- 
tion, Alliance, Ohio. 
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KNOW YOUR SCHOOLS 


The Milwaukee Public Schools re- 
cently conducted a series of weekly 
half hour broadcasts over Station 
WTMJ in response to the many ques- 
tions which came to the superintend- 
ency, the supervisory staff, the busi- 
ness manager and to principals and 
teachers. 

Dr. William M. Lamers, Assistant 
Superintendent, Milwaukee Public 
Schools, acted as Moderator and se- 
lected for each broadcast a panel of 
six or seven school people who were 
chos: n because of their special knowl- 
edge and experience and according 
to th: type of questions which were 
sent to be answered over the radio. 

A oumber of questions dealing with 
art «ducation were received and Mr. 
Alfred G. Pelikan, Director of Art Edu- 
catic in. the Milwaukee Public 
Schools, was asked to serve on one of 
the panels. The following is a part of 
ihe script of this particular broadcast. 

Dr Lammers: This is the first time 
that we have had questions about art 
and we have Mr. Pelikan here to an- 
swer them. We are asked this, Mr. 
Pelikan: “My son shows a great deal 
of interest in copying pictures. Does 
the ability to copy cartoons, magazine 
covers, photographs, etc., indicate un- 
usual art ability?” 

Mr. Pelikan: No, not necessarily. It 
only indicates the ability to copy and 
frequently shows a lack of imagina- 
tion and creative ability on the part 
of the child. This may have been 
brought about partly by his being en- 
couraged to copy and then being 
praised by parents or teachers un- 
familiar with the great natural artistic 
ability which most children have, and 
also by the inability of many adults 
to recognize real talent in specially 
gifted children. 

Dr. Lamers: Where do you suppose 
this notion originated? 

Mr. Pelikan: | think part of this mis- 
taken idea probably goes back to the 
early types of art education in which 
the students copied a drawing of a 
box, a flower, or a geometric form 
from one side of the drawing book 
to the other, and in which the best 
grades were given to those students 
whose drawings most closely matched 
the one copied. Any deviation was 
considered a mistake, and no allow- 
ance of any kind was made for indi- 
vidual differences or originality of in- 
terpretation. The drawings were 
mechanical, stereotyped and uninter- 
esting as far as the students were 
concerned. The story told is of a stu- 
dent who was asked to draw a mug 
below the eye level and proceeded to 
draw the lower part of a face. Even 


some of the earlier tests on the grad- 
ing of drawing ability were based on 
how close to a photographic render- 
ing a student could come in making 
a drawing of a horse or a cow. In the 
entire history of art from the paint- 
ings by the cave men of Altamira io 
the work of our greatest contempor- 
ary artists, no painting which merely 
resembled the naturalistic cow on a 
butcher’s calendar has even been con- 
sidered as art. 

Dr. Lamers: What about drawing 
and coloring books? Parents buy them 
for their children. 

Mr. Pelikan: One of the most diffi- 
cult problems which we have today is 
to convince adults that encouraging 
children to copy the drawings and il- 
lustrations of adults—hinders their 
natural artistic development and does 
more harm than good. The child has 
a personality of his own; he has his 
own thoughts and he has his own 
form of expression. 

Dr. Lamers: And, of course, art isn’t 
taught today as it was when it was 
first introduced as a school subject, 
is it? 

Mr. Pelikan: No indeed, Dr. Lamers. 
Today art in the public schools is re- 
lated to and integrated with all other 
subjects in the curriculum. Individual 
differences in children are noted and 
encouraged and they are given an 
opportunity to express themselves 
creatively by means of drawing, 
painting, and craft work. Years ago 
children were not considered as seri- 
ously as they are today, and the say- 
ing “Children should be seen and not 
heard” does not apply to modern 
methods of education in any field. 

Dr. Lamers: Is the purpose of art 
education in the schools to prepare 
children to become artists? 

Mr. Pelikan: No, that is not the pur- 
pose. What we aim to do is to train 
people to see beauty in daily life. You 
know art plays a big part in the daily 
lives of everyone whether in the office, 
the workshop, the home, or the com- 
munity. Children should be brought in 
contact with beautiful things which 
are on their level of appreciation. 
They should be given the opportunity 
to experiment with all kinds of art 
materials and at the same time helped 
to develop a broad vocabulary. Par- 
ents should encourage their children 
to visit and enjoy our parks, museums, 
art galleries, and even teach them to 
discriminate between good and bad 
design in articles displayed in our 
store windows. 

Dr. Lamers: Now, you say children 
should not be encouraged to copy pic- 
tures.—What about providing chil- 
dren with clay, wood, paint and 


weaving materials? Does this provide 
anything more than just fun? 

Mr. Pelikan: li certainly does. It 
provides opportunities for develop- 
ing SKILLS in handling MATERIALS and 
TOOLS. It also will give opportunities 
to determine aptitudes that will lead 
to a future vocation. 

Dr. Lamers: Would you say that a 
parent could help small children in 
their drawing by drawing for him? 

Mr. Pelikan: No, Dr. Lamers. A par- 
ent cannot help by drawing for a 
child. Adult art and child art are two 
distinctly different forms. A parent 
who draws for the child is not en- 
couraging that child to be proud of his 
own efforts. A child brought up in this 
manner will become dependent upon 
his parent’s conception—his own will 
not satisfy him. Consequently, the 
value of the experience is lost. The 
parent can best help the young child 
by taking him to interesting places— 
the circus, the zoo, an athletic event, 
etc., and pointing out interesting 
things that will make pictures. The 
parents can also help the child use his 
eyes, so that he may become more 
observing, they should point out to 
him the shapes of things, their color, 
their size, etc. 

Dr. Lamers: How about slow learn- 
ing children with special interest in 
art? Should they be encouraged? 

Mr. Pelikan: By all means. These 
children should be encouraged at all 
times. Slow learning children who are 
visually minded may be talented in 
art and more readily able to express 
ideas in a graphic manner than by 
word of mouth or in a written form. 

Dr. Lamers: So, to sum it all up, 
little Junior should never be encour- 
aged to, or praised for, copying pic- 
tures, magazine covers, and the like, 
lest it stunt his imagination and smoth- 
er his creative ability. Mr. Pelikan, 
we'll want to hear from you again. 


NEW JERSEY ART EDUCATORS 


New Jersey Art Educators met in 
Atlantic City in connection with the 
New Jersey State Education Associa- 


tion. Mildred Callaway, Program 
Chairman, implemented the following 
program: 

(1) Art Films, Exhibit of Books, 


Portfolios, etc. 

(2) Address: “Art Learnings Related 
to Life,” Dr. |. L. deFrancesco. 

(3) Luncheon and address: “Affilia- 
tion of Local and Regional Associa- 
tions with N.A.E.A.,” Dr. Edwin Zieg- 
feld and Mrs. Marion Quin Dix. 

(4) Exhibitions—-Work from New- 
ark S.T.C. 

(5) Annual Business Meeting: Re- 
ports, election of officers, etc.. 
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@ WORD FROM PENNSYLVANIA 

The recently organized Pennsylvania Art Education As- 
sociation, with a potential membership of 1100 members 
(all certificated art teachers) struck out on a new venture 
to eliminate the barriers of disfance and time. The Eastern 
Branch met in conjunction with the 11th Annual Art Edu- 
cation Conference at the State Teachers College at Kutz- 
town, November 4, 5. The Western Branch met in a newly 
organized conference at Indiana State Teachers College. 
Maulsby Kimball (President), George Miller (Chief of Art 
Education in the State Department), Helen Marie Printz 
(Secretary), and Lawrence McVitty (Treasurer), planned 
programs in cooperation with Kutztown and Indiana. 


@ THE SECRETARY-TREASURER NOTES THAT... 


Our Membership is growing. The figures at this same time 
last year were not as encouraging. We would like to see a 
national roster of at least 4,000 this year. It can be done if 
every art educator will make this his personal affair. 


Secretaries and Treasurers of regional associations are 
extremely cooperative. It is a gratifying thing to realize 
that we are beginning to click and work for the common 
aim: an alert, respected, aggressive organization. 

Changes of Addresses are coming in. Every member can 
save the energy, the money, and the tempers of several 
people involved in each case by informing us of less care- 
ful associates who have moved without giving us a correct 
forwarding address. 


State Groups Are on the Move and that most assuredly 
a new day is ahead for art education. Regionals will do 
well to study and to consider the problem of how to attract 
state groups as active and participating blocks. Progress 
cannot be stayed, hence, far sighted planning is a must. 

Convention Programs of regional affiliates and of states 
are in the making and that they are all broader in scope 
than ever before. The January-February issue of Art Edu- 
cation will carry some complete plans and some tentative 
ones. Look to see how and where we are going. 

Research Groups are being organized in a number of 
localities. The need for research is urgent but we need to 
COORDINATE. Scattered efforts have been very ineffectual 
in the past (see history of regionals). We certainly do not 
wish to repeat past errors. There is a National Research 
Committee. Why not get in touch with them? 


Contributions to “Art Education” are beginning to trickle 
in. We need more people who put the candle on a “hill” so 
that its light may shine farther. Photographs of interesting 
work, more news when it is new, etc. are items needed, al- 
ways. PLEASE! 

Constitutions of Regionals are being amended and the 
form of organization changed in order that our machinery 
may mesh a little better and for smoother working. This 
is both sensible and gratifying. Keep us informed. 

Workshops of real worth are becoming popular with art 
teachers everywhere. These are democratic means of solv- 
ing our problems. But workshops must be properly manned, 
well planned, and call for wholehearted participation on 
the part of those in attendance. 

N.E.A. of which we are a Department, is receiving a good 
deal of support from art teachers everywhere to judge 
from the checked lists returned to our office. More should 
join the parent organization. They are supporting us not 
only morally, but financially. 

And Finally, that this is the happiest season of the year 
and we want to wish to all members of the association all 
manner of success in 1950. 
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Thirty top-flight artists whose work appears in national publications leay 
their business part of each day to teach you to become a professional artist 
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